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that the Black Death gave so little pause to the building activity of
Edward IIFs reign, and that the Wars of the Roses synchronised with
the erection of so many fine parish churches. The truth is, as indicated
at the beginning of this chapter, that the forces which go to produce
great architecture are many in number, and the pressure of external
events is only one of them. The main fact in medieval church archi-
tecture is the need that was felt for fine buildings, combined with the
power, partly inherited and partly developed, to carry them out. The
need was there from the fourth century onwards, but the power was
often lacking. At a particular epoch, the twelfth century, the principles
of arcuated construction, so long groped after, became understood. One
experiment after another was made, and, in an incredibly short space of
time, the heavy and gloomy Romanesque was transformed into the light
and graceful Gothic.

Without the power, then, the need alone would not have produced

fine architecture; but it is surely equally true that, without the need, the

achievement would have been lacking.   Gothic architecture, in its many

forms, was a national style, applied even to the humblest barn; but its

greatest glories are found in its houses of religion.  Religious fervour

was a chief reason for it, especially in the earlier part of its period.

Haymo, abbot of St Pierre-sur-Dives, tells us that, when Chartres was

built in the middle of the twelfth century, men and women of noble

birth were bound by straps to carts and dragged the stones and wood in

silence, broken only by confession and prayer.  The "Cult of Carts"

may have been short-lived, but the spirit behind it came out in many

forms.  Much of the best work of the eleventh and twelfth centuries was

due to the monks, whether working with their own hands or not.  Even

the Cistercians, whose rule did not allow high towers or painted glass or

rich ornament, produced a virile style and spread the knowledge of it all

over Western Europe.   In the thirteenth century, the influence of the

layman was more pronounced, but religion and expert knowledge may go

together. The sketch book of Wilars de Honecort has come down to us

from this period. The drawings are mixed quite naturally with a request

to all who labour to pray for his soul and to hold him in remembrance.

The form of the church all through the Middle Ages, and much of its

decoration, are dictated by the use to which it was put, and could not

have been produced outside the Christian faith.

We cannot contemplate the achievements of Gothic architecture with-
out a feeling of awe. They were the work of men of like passions with
ourselves, whose motives were as mixed as ours, but the combination of
great qualities had never been found before and may never be found again.
Gothic architecture cannot be revived, but its spirit need never die. It
will remain an inspiration to all who think seriously of art and of religion.